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M?'.  Chairjnan  and  Gentle7ne7i , 

That  charming  old-time  essayist  Montaigne,  in  one  of  his  amusing  dis- 
quisitions, somewhat  shly  remarks  that,  after  giving  considerable  thought  to 
the  subject,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule,  laws  were  more 
generally  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  law-makers  than  for  those  whose 
especial  purpose  in  life  it  was  to  obey  them  ;  and,  looking  back  upon  the 
history  of  the  350  years  since  the  apothegm  was  written,  I  am  inclined  to 
give  a  qualified  assent  to  the  cynical  observation,  for  certain  it  is  that,  in  the 
clash  of  parties  and  the  confusions  of  revolutions,  measures  have  found  a 
place  upon  the  statute  books  of  every  country  more  favorable  to  the 
dominant  party  of  the  hour  than  for  the  larger  good  of  the  Commonweal. 

The  theory  of  politics,  or  of  government,  which  has  possessed  the  minds 
of  men  from  the  very  dawn  of  history,  and  which  they  have  expressed  as 
best  they  could  in  their  laws  and  in  their  revolutions,  considers  persons  and 
propert}^  as  the  object  for  whose  protection  government  exists.  Of  persons, 
as  Emerson  remarks,  all  have  equal  rights  in  virtue  of  being  identical  in 
nature.  This  interest,  therefore,  with  its  whole  power  demands  a 
democracy.  Whilst  the  rights  of  all  as  persons  are  equal  in  virtue  of  their 
access  to  reason,  their  rights  in  property  are  ver^^  unequal,  the  simplest 
illustration  of  this  being,  that  while  one  man  may  rejoice  only  in  the 
possession  of  the  clothes  that  cover  him,  his  neighbour  may  own  a  country 
or  a  province.  Personal  rights,  universall}^  the  same,  demand  a  government 
framed  on  the  ratio  of  the  census,  whilst  propert}^,  as  such,  demands  a 
government  framed  on  the  ratio  of  owners  and  of  powers.  Thus  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  vice  of  dur  leading  parties  and  politicians,  the  world  over,  is 
that  they  do  not  free  themselves  from  the  vicious  circle  of  their  environ- 
ment ;  do  not  plant  themselves  upon  the  deep  and  really  necessary  ground 
of  public  policy,  but  allow  their  personal  sympathies  to  bias  them  into  the 
support  of,  and  carrying  of,  some  local  or  momentary  measure,  often  of  a 
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party  or  personal  nature,  but  in  nowise  reflecting  the  larger  interests  of,  or 
beneficial  to,  the  country  or  dominion  such.  Government  undoubtedly 
is  an  experimental  science,  but  government  should  always  have  for  its 
ambition  and  main  purpose  the  passing  of  such  measures  as  will  secure  the 
greatest  happiness  and  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  community  at 
large,  and  it  is  untrue  to,  and  unworthy  of,  its  high  power  when  it  does  not 
seek  to  achieve  this  object  as  its  ultimate  end.  In  the  past  this  has  not 
always  been  so,  but  in  the  struggles  for  power,  as  in  the  struggles  of  the 
human  mind,  "  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them 
as  we  may,"  evolving  out  of  chaos  and  darkness  the  grander  and  more 
beneficent  creations  of  order,  progress  and  light.  This  thought  naturally 
leads  us  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  different  standpoints  and  very  essential 
divergences  between  I^iberalism,  or  the  party  of  Progress  and  Innovation, and 
Conservatism  as  the  party  of  Immobility  and  Stultification.  These  two 
parties  are  found  under  every  sky,  and  in  every  latitude,  for  under  different 
names  and  various  captivating  aliases  they  have  disputed  the  management 
and  possession  of  the  world  ever  since  its  creation.  The  battle  of  plebeian 
and  patrician,  Whig  and  Tory,  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  Nationalists  and 
Republicans,  Reformers  and  Constitutionalists,  the  struggle  of  old  usage 
against  accommodation  to  new  facts  reappears  in  all  countries  and  at  all 
times,  having  for  its  results  different  effects  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  meet  and  the  battle  ground  selected,  under  monarchical 
government.  Reform  ;  under  despotic  government,  Anarchy  and  Revolu- 
tion, but  ever  in  the  end  tending  to  the  advancement  and  amelioration  of 
the  race,  as  witnessed  in  the  steady  advance  all  along  the  line  of  progress, 
as  we  shall  presently  notice,  from  the  earlier  and  middle  ages  to  our  own 
day.  Conservatism,  representing  the  party  of  immobility  in  the  state, 
affirms  because  it  holds,  or,  to  quote  the  New  England  sage,  its  fingers 
clutch  the  fact  and  it  will  not  open  its  eyes  to  see  a  better  fact. 

The  castle  which  Conservatism  is  set  to  defend,  and  which,  to  do  it 
justice,  it  does  defend  with  a  sort  of  avSinine  or  mulish  obstinacy,  is  the 
actual  state  of  things  good  or  bad.  Liberalism,  or  the  party  of  progress, 
the  party  of  innovation,  represents  the  best  possible  state  of  things,  and 
therein  lies  the  vast  difference.  Conservatism,  from  its  very  nature,  is 
always  (as  Emerson  puts  it)  apologising,  pleading  necessity,  that  as  the 
father  was  so  should  be  the  children  ;  averring  that  to  change  would  be  to 
deteriorate ;  saddling  itself  with  the  violence  and  vices  of  society  ;  suspecting 
and  stoning  its  prophets,  and  crucifying  the  reformers  because  of  their 
supposed  offence  against  privileged  and  orthodox  order  ;  labelling  the 
apostles  of  advanced  thought,  whose  clear  minds  see  further  into  the  future 
of  humanity  than  their  fellows,  as  dreamers  and  seditious — dangers  to  the 
nation  or  the  state.  While  Liberalism,  on  the  contrary,  is,  when  true  to 
itself,  always  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  against  injustice  and  prejudice 
and  bigotry  ;  always  attacking  abuses  with  the  certainty  of  final  success, 
however  long  it  may  be  delayed,  because  they  are  assured  that  in  the  princi- 
ples which  true  Liberalism  enunciates  are  the  means  by  which  the  days  will 
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be  hastened  and  the  laurels  of  progress  won — laurels  which  will  never 
wither  but  which,  as  age  succeeds  age,  will  serve  as  inspiration  to  greater 
efforts  in  the  noblest  warfare  that  man  can  wage. 

Conser\^atism  is  negative,  standing  on  man's  confessed  limitations. 
Liberalism  is  affirmative  and  stands  on  his  indisputable  altitude.  Con- 
servatism never  puts  its  foot  one  step  forward  to  progress,  for  in  the  hour 
that  it  does  that  it  is  untrue  to  its  nature  and  is  not  Conservatism,  but 
Reform.  As  against  Conservatism  the  history  of  Liber alism  in  all  ages  is 
the  ever-continued  history  of  progress,  of  a  constant  movement  of  the 
public  mind,  of  a  constant  change  in  the  institutions  of  a  great  Society,  and 
so  the  very  manifest  objection  to  Conservatism,  and  Conservative  ideas  and 
polic}^  is,  that  when  embodied  in  a  party,  in  its  love  of  acts  it  hates  principles. 
If  it  ever  sacrifices,  it  is  to  force  or  despair,  and  as  an  illustration  of  this 
we  have  only  to  look  back  to  the  time  of  the  first  English  Reform  Bill  in 
1 83 1,  and  the  later  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  of  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor's  Sunday 
Trading  Bill,  or  the  fragmentary  and  piecemeal  legislation  always  follow- 
ing upon  Irish  agitation.  Its  measures  are  always  characterized  by  ex- 
pediency and  not  for  the  love  of  justice  or  of  right,  declining  to  sink  the 
memory  of  the  past  in  the  glory  of  a  new  and  more  excellent  creation. 
This  has  been  its  unvarying  demeanor  ever.  For  years  in  England  it 
objected  to,  and  fought  by  fair  means  and  foul,  against  the  admission  of 
Jews  to  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  allowing  them  to  possess 
the  semblance  but  withholding  from  them  the  substance  of  political  power, 
not  because  the  Jews  were  not  good  citizens  but  because,  forsooth,  the  con- 
stitution was  nominally  Christian  ;  to  admit  Jews  to  parliamentary  office  or 
government  would  be  to  destroy  the  constitution  itself.  Just  as  for  years 
they  vetoed  and  opposed  free  education,  not  because  education  was  a  bad 
thing  in  itself  or  for  the  nation,  or  that  in  educating  the  people  the  state 
would  not  be  fulfilling  one  of  its  primary  duties,  but  because  they  were 
afraid  that  with  higher  education  the  people  might  lay  their  hands  on  the 
sacred  muniments  of  wealth  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  redistribution  of  the 
land.  Liberalism  is  always  active  and  aggressive.  Historically  it  first,  in  a 
parliamentary  way,  successfully  asserted  itself  when  those  stout  old  English 
Barons  made  their  memorable  stand  and  forced  the  charter  of  their  liberties 
from  the  pusillanimous  King  John,  and  afterwards  when  their  compeers 
and  descendants  all  over  Europe  took  heart  and  withstood  the  aggressions 
and  resisted  the  impositions  of  the  feudal  lords. 

The  history  of  Liberalism  all  over  the  world  is  the  history  of  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  Just  for  a  moment,  with 
Macaulay  as  your  guide,  turn  your  thoughts  acrass  the  Atlantic  and,  as  yoi; 
read  his  brilliant  pages,  reflect  upon  what  were  the  conditions  of  society  at 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  centur}-.  You  will  find  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  in  a  state  of  personal  slavery  ;  that  the  most  debasing  and  cruel 
superstitions  exercised  boundless  dominion  over  the  most  elevated  races. 
From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  frozen  sea  intellectual  darkness  envelopes 
the  nations,  but  in  the  course  of  seven  centuries  we  find  the  vanquished  and 
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brutalized  Saxon  has  become  the  most  civihzed  people  the  world  has  ever 
seen  ;  their  dominion  and  their  power  has  outstretched  the  wildest  dreams 
of  Alexander  or  Caesar  and  has  spread  over  every  quarter  of  the  habitable 
globe.  The  seeds  of  mighty  empires  yet  to  be  have  been  sown  in  far  distant 
lands  and  colonies  ;  everything  that  tends  to  the  convenience  of  life  has 
been  brought  to  a  perfection  unexampled,  and  in  every  operation  of  the 
human  mind  they  have  become  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  race  and  in 
the  career  of  social  and  political  improvement.  And  to  what  is  due  this 
splendid  intellectual  development — this  marvellous  advance  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  industries,  morals  and  pleasures  of  life,  and  its  high  political  en- 
franchisement ?  I  maintain  solely  to  that  wise  spirit  of  innovation  and 
aggressive  Liberal  policy,  call  it  by  what  name  you  may,  which,  intensifying 
as  the  manhood  of  the  race  developed,  has  with  the  course  of  ages  swept 
onward  and  ever  onward,  flinging  aside  in  its  course  the  effete  and  useless 
barriers  that  the  spirit  of  stultification  and  ignorance  had  upreared,  and 
that  Conservatism  would  defend,  and  in  their  place  substituting  those  wise, 
generous  and  liberal  enactments  that  alone  are  in  accord  with  the  high 
genius  of  progress  and  civilization.  To  this  progressive  and  reforming  spirit, 
as  has  been  finely  said,  is  due  the  various  upward  steps  by  which  the  country 
of  the  Doomsday  Book — the  England  of  the  curfew  and  the  country  of  the 
Crusaders — has  become  the  mother  land  we  all  know  and  love  and  revere, 
the  classic  ground  of  liberty  and  philosophy,  the  great  mart  of  trade,  the 
charter  of  Beauclerc,  the  great  charter,  the  assemblying  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  the  extinction  of  personal  slavery,  the  Petition  of 
Right,  the  assurance  of  the  Habseas  Corpus,  the  abolition  of  rehgious 
disabilities  and  reform  of  the  representative  system.  And  grand  and  glorious 
as  is  this  list,  they  are  but  stages  upon  which  we  stand  to  rest  and  take 
courage  for  future  struggles  and  further  victories, — victories  that  will  even- 
tually lead  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  humanity, — that  goal  to  which  true 
Liberalism  ever  tends,  the  glorious  faith  for  which  noble  hearts  have  in  the 
past  braved  the  scaffold  and  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  for  what  the  dying 
Sidney  called  "  The  good  old  cause." 

In  the  great  struggles  to  which  I  have  briefly  referred,  the  struggles  of 
innovation  against  immobility,  Saxon  -against  Norman,  villein  against  lord, 
barons  against  king,  Roundhead  against  Cavalier,  Dissenter  against  Church- 
man, progress  against  stultification,  freedom  against  oppression,  class  against 
privilege,  have  all  been  struggles  of  mighty  import  for  the  race,  struggles 
on  which  were  staked  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity.  And  as  we  trace 
these  separate  histories  adown  the  eddies  and  currents  and  rivers  of  time 
you  will  always  find  the  leaders  of  these  battles  (battles  of  infinitely  more 
consequence  and  destined  to  be  more  immortal  than  any  Homer  sung — these 
battles  of  imperishable  fame)  have  been  men  whose  spirits  were  imbued 
with  the  highest  ideals,  incorruptible  men  of  the  type  of  a  Hampden  or 
Cromwell,  a  Bozaris  or  Sobieski,  a  Kossuth  or  Mazzini,  a  Durham  or  a 
Mackenzie,  whose  political  banners  were  inscribed  with  the  oriflamme  of 
* '  Liberty ' '  and  ' '  Advance. ' ' 
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If  we  look  from  England,  during  the  period  we  have  surveyed,  across" 
to  France  we  see  there,  with  some  limitations,  the  same  struggles,  the  same 
onward  march  of  ideas,  and  eventually  the  same  victories  won,  although  in 
their  case  those  triumphs  were  longer  delayed.    The  France  of  earlier  days, 
of  Pepin,  of  Henri,  of  the  Louis's,  has  passed  away  as  completely  as  one  of 
the  pre- Adamite  worlds,  giving  place  to  the  splendid  Republic  of  to-day. 
Into  all  the  various  causes  that  led  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1789  (and  those 
causes  are  as  clearly  discernible  to  the  student  of  history  as  the  courses  of 
the  stars  to  the  astronomer),  I  cannot  now  stay  to  illustrate,  but  this  I 
would  say,  that  the  Revolution,  in  her  laws  and  form  of  government,  was  but 
an  outward  sign  of  that  mightier  revolution  which  was  taking  place  in  the 
heart  and  brain  of  the  peoples  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  mighty  protest 
of  human  right  and  reason  against  centuries  of  wrong,  an  epic  of  historical 
struggle,  of  national  aspiration  and  national  effort,  and  although,  in  building 
up  the  framew^ork  of  a  new  and  progressive  form  of  society,  deplorable 
excesses  were  perpetrated  and  crow^ns  and  sceptres  fell,  yet  one  forgives 
much  in  view  of  the  better  life  inaugurated,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered the  Augean  stable  that  had  to  be  cleansed  and  the  political  problems 
that  had  to  be  solved.    For  Moore  was  hardly  extravagant  when,  speaking 
of  this  period,  he  described  the  royal  saints  as  dipping  the  sponge  in  holy 
water  to  wipe  out  all  human  rights  ;  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
hundred  years  have  been  necessary  to  complete  the  vitalization  of  the  nation's 
soul,  and  that  in  the  process  France  has  had  to  stagger  from  Revolution  to 
Revolution,  from  Monarchy  to  Republic,  from  Republic  to  Empire,  from 
Empire  to  Commune,  and  from  Commune  to  Republic  again,  before  she 
could  finally  unite  order  with  freedom,  and  see  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  onward 
spirit  of  progress  which  had  spread  her  influence  and  breathed  upon  her  the 
living  breath  of  a  newer  and  nobler  life  ! 

In  Germany,  coincident  with  the  spread  of  Liberal  ideas  and  Liberal 
thought,  came  that  intellectual  awakening  which  has  long  since  placed  her 
philosophers,  and  poets ;  and  men  of  science  amongst  the  foremost  in  the 
world  of  art  and  literature.  In  Italy  these  ideas,  interpreted  by  such  sublime 
leaders  as  Mazzini,  Garibaldi  and  Cavour,  has  welded  the  nation  into  a 
homogeneous  whole.  Even  in  Austria,  Russia,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Spain, 
we  have  watched,  and  , still  watch,  with  beating  hearts  the  leaven  of 
Liberalism  working.  In  the  far  East  of  Europe,  in  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
centuries  of  cruel  laws  are  gradually  being  erased  from  their  statute  books, 
and  enactments  worthy  of  the  high  aspirations  of  her  long-time  martyred 
patriots  are  being  woven  into  the  constitution  of  those  countries  ;  and 
although  the  long  night  of  despotism  and  despair  is  not  yet  over,  although 
by  further  baptisms  of  blood  and  tears  and  anguish,  by  the  immolation  of 
her  noblest  sons  upon  the  altar  of  human  rights  and  constitutional  justice, 
the  full  recognition  of  freedom  from  the  tottering  tyrannies  of  usurpation 
has  yet  to  be  won  for  those  oppressed  peoples,  yet  they  will  be  w^on,  and 
the  long  years  of  cross-bearing  and  sacrifice  be  crowmed  by  a  nation's 
redemption. 
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And  what  do  we  see  as  the  result  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  apostles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  England  of  to-day  ?    To  run  over  but  a 
few  of  the  measures  that  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  book,  having 
for  their  object  the  benefit  and  amelioration  of  the  people,  would  take  up  too 
much  of  my  time  this  evening,  but  I  would  just  indicate  some  of  the  most 
pronounced  to  show  you  what  has  been  effected  in  the  last  seventy  or  eighty 
years,  and  won  in  England,  not  by  the  sanguinary  process  of  a  revolution 
leading  to  a  military  tyranny,  but  won  by  the  surer  and  calmer  way  of 
reform.    And  looking  back  over  the  period  to  which  I  now  refer  it  seems 
almost  incomprehensible  that  the  people  should  have  so  long  endured  the 
existence  of  such  terrible  inflictions  and  such  grave  abuses  as  the  oppressive 
ecclesiastical  restrictions  upon  dissenters  and  the  cruel  law  against  insolvents. 
Even  in  the  most  despotic   countries,    and    under  the  most  arbitrary 
governments,  there  never  was  any  idea  of  maintaining  such  a  principle  of 
religious  exclusion  and  intolerance  as  that  illustrated  by  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  inclusion  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  ;  for,  curiously  enough,  as  Justin  McCarthy  has  pointed  out,  some  of 
the  countries  which  even  in  the  present  day  still  maintain   the  most 
conservative  and  antique  systems  of  arbitrary  government,  have  never  had 
religious  exclusiveness  or  religious  tests  as  any  part  of  their  governing 
principle;  and  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  whom  every  position  in  the  Dominion 
is  yours  to  aspire  to  and  command,  no  matter  under  what  sky  you  may  have 
been  born  or  in  what  form  you  may  choose  to  worship  God  and  move  the 
supreme  power  of  the  universe,  I  say  you  cannot,  with  your  religious 
freedom,  imagine  the  gross  outrage  of  these  anomalous  disqualifications  or 
the  hardships  they  entailed.     Well,  through  the.  persistent  efforts  of  the 
lyiberal  statesmen  of  that  day,  through  the  determined  voice  of  the  inheritors 
of  the  spirit  of  Hampden,  Sidney,  Russell,  Frend,  and  other  advocates  of 
the  rights  of  conscience,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed  in 
1828.    Then  following  on  this  long  d.elayed  act  of  justice,  in  which  the  forces 
of  conservatism  and  the  forces  of  change  were  knit  in  a  struggle  for 
supremacy,  there  came  as  a  natural  sequence  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  in  1829,  an  Act  passed,  not  as  a  matter  of  justice  or  of 
right,  but  because  the  organized  Liberal  feeling  of  the  country  was  so 
pronounced,  and  grew  to  such  alarming  and  threatening  dimensions,  that  the 
Tory  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  admitted  he  was  powerless  to  further 
resist  it.    And  is  it  not  an  irony  and  an  eternal  disgrace  that  the  one  man 
whose  untiring  energy  and  whose  splendid  eloquence  and  unsleeping  devo- 
tion overshadowed  every  other  influence  in  forcing  Catholic  emancipation 
upon  a  reluctant  government — Mr.  O' Council — should  have  himself  been 
kept  out  of  the  Parliament  he  would  have  adorned,  and  to  which  his 
magnificent  abilities  entitled  him  a  place,  as  long  as  it  was  any  way  possible 
to  continue  his  exclusion  ?    I  am  sure  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
way  in  which  the  Tory  government  of  that  day  treated  this  question,  and 
the  ill-feeling  engendered  by  their  flippancy  in  its  debates,  and  the  grudging 
spirit  in  which  it  was  eventually  granted,  is  due  a  very  great  part  of  the 
discontent  and  disaffection  which  has  existed  in  Ireland  since  that  time,  and 
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which  has  caused  her  to  be  the  despair  of  legislators  to  the  present  hour. 
*'The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,"  and  the  passions  of  a  deeply 
religious  peasantry,  fired  by  years  of  oppression  and  religious  persecution, 
are  not  to  be  stilled  at  will. 

The  causes  that  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831,  although 
an  inviting  field,  I  cannot  now  stay  to  discuss  ;  but  it  was  the  passing  of  that 
act  at  that  time  that  saved  England  from  revolution,  and  because  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  quailing  before  an  excited  populace,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
Liberal  demands  that  would  brook  no  further  delay  ;  of  black  flags  hung 
out  from  more  than  one  town  hall  in  the  provinces,  and  the  remembering 
b}'  the  cabinet  ministers  and  the  king  that  it  was  the  refusal  of  a  measure 
of  reform  a  few  3^ears  previously  to  the  fierce  breed  of  the  old  Puritans  that 
had  produced  revolution  in  her  American  colonies  and  lost  her  an  empire, 
that  it  was  reluctantly  carried  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Then  in  1833,  owing  to  the  untiring  labors  of  such  stout,  well-grounded 
humanitarians  and  reformers  as  Granville,  Sharp,  Channing,  Wilberforce, 
Zachary,  Macaulay,  Clarkson  and  Fowell  Buxton,  the  traffic  in  human  flesh 
was  abolished,  not  without  many  struggles  and  much  difiiculty.  Even  so 
far  back  as  1780  Burke  prepared  a  code  for  the  mitigation  and  ultimate 
abolishment  of  the  traffic  in  human  lives,  but  he  lost  hope  in  the  possibility 
of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  In  1788  he  declared  that  the  system  of 
kidnapping,  the  native  wars  that  fed  the  trade,  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  were  criminal  and  abominable,  but  in  the  violent  outbreak  on 
behalf  of  freedom  in  France  the  interests  of  the  oppressed  Africans  receded, 
and  the  century,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lecky,  terminated  with  the  defeat  of 
a  cause  which  twelve  years  before  seemed  on  the  eve  of  triumph.  In  the 
debates  on  this  question  in  1833  it  was  shewn  that  branding  and  flogging 
prevailed  throughout  the  West  Indies — the  names,  places  and  dates  are 
given.  Women  actually  with  child  were  scourged  with  as  many  as  170 
lashes,  until  both  mother  and  the  unborn  infant  mercifully  escaped  further 
outrage  by  death.  In  the  discussion  on  Lord  Brougham's  motion,  appalling 
stories  were  told.  Half-caste  women  were  frequently  identified  by  the 
brand  upon  their  breasts,  and  in  fact  it  was  emphasized  as  a  means  of  identi- 
fying a  particular  woman  that  she  was  branded  upon  both  breasts.  So 
terrible  was  the  tale  told  of  suffering  humanity  that  resolutions  drawn  by  a 
Liberal  statesman  were  eventually  passed,  emancipating  the  whole  of  the 
West  Indian  slaves  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Looking  back  to  the  incidents  of  this  period  and  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  recital  of  such  terrible  iniquities,  one  can  well  understand  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  that  filled  honest  hearts  at  this  act  of  human  necessity  and 
justice,  and  that  caused  the  eloquent  Curran  to  exclaim  :  "I  thank  my 
God  the  hour  has  at  last  come  when  before  man  and  his  maker  the  slave  is 
redeemed,  regenerated  and  disenthralled  by  the  irresistible  voice  and  genius 
of  human  sympathy,  and  while  the  grass  grows  green  upon  earth's  sward, 
the  names  of  those  Liberal  patriots  and  immortal  benefactor^  of  their  race 
who  have  in  any  way  assisted  at  this  shrine  of  freedom's  unveiling,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  humanity. 
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Then  in  order  of  sequence  came  poor  law  and  municipal  reform, — urged 
on  by  lyiberal  reformers, — abrogation  of  the  brutal  convict  laws,  abolition 
of  pressgangs  for  the  navy,  adoption  of  the  penny  postage,  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  the  ten  hours'  labor  bill,  the 
factory  acts  forbidding  of  women  and  children  to  work  in  mines,  vote  by 
ballot,  the  second  Reform  bill,  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  the  Education 
Act  and  other  beneficent  measures.    I  have  only  time  now  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  passing  of  one  of  these  very  innovating  measures,  that  of  ' 
the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  and  at  this  time  of  day  we  cannot 
realize  the  bitterness  occasioned  by  this  question  years  before  its  final  settle- 
ment.   Macaula}^  speaking  of  this  question,  sa^^s  that  the  whole  Tory  press 
and  Tory  speakers  of  that  time  were  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  admission 
of  a  Jew  to  Parliament,  or  to  become  a  Privy  Councillor  to  a  Christian  king, 
would  be  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  nation,  and,  in  a  fine  burst  of  irony 
exclaims  :  ' '  The  Jew  might  govern  the  money  market  and  the  money  market 
might  govern  the  world,  the  minister  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  his  scheme  of 
finance  until  he  has  been  closeted  with  a  Jew,  a  congress  of  Sovereigns 
may  be  forced  to  summon  the  Jew  to  their  assistance,  the  scrawl  of  the  Jew 
on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  paper  may  be  worth  more  than  the  royal  word  of 
three  kings  or  the  national  faith  of  an  American  Republic,  but  that  he 
should  be  able  to  put  right  honorable  before  his  name  would  be  the  most 
frightful  of  calamities."   And  this  was  a  synopsis  of  the  feeling  expressed  in 
magazines,  Conservative  newspapers   and   reviews,  and   even   by  some 
hesitating  and  weak-kneed  Whigs,  men  who  care  only  for  the  name  of 
Liberal  as  a  shibboleth,  but  could  not  tolerate  its  reforming  and  progressive 
principles  ;   but  thanks  to  more  robust  reformers  at  last  this  victory  for 
progress  w^as  won,  and  so  it  has  ever  been,  step  b}'-  step,  the  people  call 
them  Iconoclasts,  Radicals,  what  you  will,  for  names  and  parties  matter  but 
little  so  long  as  the  principles  of  progress  triumph,   step  by  step  one 
section  after  another  have  wrested  from  the  armies  of  immobility  and  stulti- 
fication the  rights  of  citizenship  and  simplification,  their  inalienable  rights  ; 
and  although  in  the  winning  of  her  victories  leaders  have  fallen,  thrones 
have  tottered,  and  empires  have  been  eclipsed,  yet  wisdotn  is  justified  of  her 
children,  for  the  progress  of  the  race  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the 
aim  and  glory  of  life  is  the  benef acting  of  humanity. 

There  are  many  burning  questions  yet  to  be  dealt  with,  unrighteous 
acts  yet  to  be  repealed,  and  in  their  place  new  measures  of  equity  and 
righteousness  to  be  substituted  ;  the  end  is  not  3^et.  The  rocks  which  the 
fabled  Cyclops  threw  at  Ulysses  are  but  symbolical  of  the  eternal  laws  which 
.every  day  are  grinding  down  the  old  feudal  and  artificial  restraints  that 
Conservatism  would  uphold  and  defend.  And  so  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  it  is  to  the  vigorous  army  of  Reformers,  and  to  the  leaders  of  Liberal 
thought,  that  the  longing  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  to  lead  on  to  higher 
achievements  in  the  sacred  cause  of  progress  and  humanity,  ever  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  shallow  and  valueless  counsels  of  their  political  Alcibiades, 
but  true  to  the  steadier  and  surer  principles  of  Pericles. 

With  our  own  eyes  we  have  seen  what  a  truly  representative  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in 


Canada  during  the  last  few  3'ears.  To  those  who  can  recollect  Canada 
before  Confederation,  and  compare  it  with  the  Canada  of  to-day,  the  difference 
is  simply  marvellous.  Wise  enactments  have  been  placed  upon  the  Dominion 
records,  and  their  beneficial  and  gratifying  results  have  been  seen  in  the 
added  happiness  of  the  individual,  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country, 
in  ever}^  branch  of  production  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores,  in  our 
smiling  fields  and  their  garnered  wealth,  in  the  universal  content  that  sits 
basking  on  the  cheek  of  toil,  in  the  magnificent  advance  all  along  the  line 
of  progress,  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  comfort,  and  in  morals.  The 
splendid  record  of  the  Laurier  administration  of  the  past  four  years,  with 
its  uniform  two-cent  postage,  the  reduction  of  the  Dominion  debt,  the  increase 
of  her  national  credit,  the  unparalleled  position  now  held  by  the  country  in 
the  Parliament  of  Nations,  makes  the  vivid  optimism  of  Lord  Durham  sixty 
years  ago  more  than  fulfilled  prophecy,  although  scouted  by  every  politician 
of  that  day.  And  for  the  future,  if  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
wise  and  generous  lyiberalism,  who  can  foresee,  who  can  foretell,  Canada's 
ultimate  goal  ?  For,  with  our  brilliant  present,  we  must  not  be  content  nor 
cease  to  walk  warily  and  avoid  the  shoals  and  pitfalls  of  success.  Every 
nation  has  to  pass  through  the  fires  of  experience,  for  it  is  with  communities 
as  with  individuals.  Fortunately  for  us  we  have  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in 
this  grand  Dominion,  men  who  recognize  their  responsibilities,  who  have 
learned  that  true  statesmanship  does  not  consist  in  preserving  any  institu- 
tions, however  venerable  or  useful  in  the  past,  if  they  stand  in  the  pathway 
of  necessary  reforms,  but  rather  adapting  them  to  the  wants  and  needs  of 
the  Commonwealth,  who,  discerning  with  clear  eyes  in  what  consists  true 
progress,  are  content  to  steadily  work  towards  its  consummation,  undaunted 
b}^  obloquy  or  reproach,  unheeding  the  Cassandra  voices  of  slander  or 
bigotry,  but,  through  evil  report  and  good,  marching  onward  and  ever 
onward  beneath  the  glorious  banner  of  Liberalism,  with  their  gaze  ever 
fixed  on  their  guiding  Shechinah — the  victories  of  the  past — the  eternal,  un- 
changing principles  of  that  political  righteousness  that  alone  exalteth  a 
nation . 

Pessimists  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  wise  to  anticipate  reforms,  and  that 
it  was  the  idea  of  unlimited  human  progress  that,  taking  possession  of  men's 
minds,  led  to  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  and  other  innovating 
protests.  But  surely  the  answer  to  this  is  that  man  is  not  a  perfect  creature, 
but  is  perfectible,  and  the  motive  power  in  his  endless  advance  can  be  no 
other  than  human  reason  guiding  him  and  urging  him  onward  to  perfection 
by  absolute  freedom,  and  this  freedom  can  best  be  obtained  by*  educating 
public  opinion  and  so  expediting  wise  enactments  and  leforming  measures. 
As  Godwin,  years  ago  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet  on  Political  Justice  asked, 
and  which  was  emphasized  by  Cordorcet  in  his  "  Progres  de  1' Esprit 
humain  "  :  Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  what  man  has  already  done  without 
being  impressed  with  a  strong  presentiment  of  the  improvements  he  has  yet 
to  accomplish  ?  There  is  no  science  that  is  not  capable  of  additions.  There 
is  no  art  that  may  not  be  carried  to  a  still  higher  perfection.  If  this  be  true 
of  all  other  sciences  why  not  of  morals  ?  If  this  be  true  of  all  other  arts 
why  not  of  social  institutions  ?  If  we  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  a  part  of 
the  natural  and  regular  progress  of  mind,  our  confidence  and  our  hopes 
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will  be  complete  ;  and  this  is  the  temper  in  which  we  ought  to  engage  in 
the  study  of  political  progress  and  truth.  The  great  thing,  as  Shelley 
wrote,  is  to  hold  the  balance  in  all  legislative  enactments  and  necessary 
reforms  between  popular  impatience  and  tyrannical  obstinacy.  He  held 
that  the  progress  of  society  cannot  but  be  slow  and  gradual,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  believed  that  it  is  as  well  to  have  before  us  ideals  of  what  is  very 
far  off,  both  as  guiding  lights  and  as  encouragements  to  effort  and  to  fortitude. 
He  loved  freedom  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  soul,  with  a  passion  of  ample 
volume  and  persistent  force.  Yet  he  knew  that  freedom  divorced  from 
order  would  be  license,  and  herein  lies  a  great  lesson  for  us  all.  Almost  his 
last  words  were  an  invocation  of  benison  on  "  Progress,  Equality,  and  Free- 
dom," grand  and  meaningful  words,  but,  as  Edward  Dowden  eloquently 
says,  how  often  have  they  been  used  but  as  wind  to  inflate  much  soaring 
rhetoric  ?  But  they  are  grand  words  nevertheless,  pregnant  with  most  sub- 
stantial meanings  if  we  will  but  consider  them  aright, — words  which,  like  the 
rainbow  that  floats  above  the  tumultuous  sea  and  storm  flashes  as  an  iris  of 
beauty  and  promise,  a  foam-bow  of  eternal  hope  and  glory  that  fails  and 
flashes  but  ever  reappears  as  the  storm  sweeps  on,  joying  our  jaded  souls, 
inspiring  our  tired  hearts  with  fresh  ideals,  and  urging  us  on  to  nobler  deeds 
for  humanity  and  God.    As  Lowell  sings  : 

"  Once  to  every  man  and  nation,  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 

In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side  ; 

They  have  rights  who  dare  maintain  them  ;  we  are  traitors  to  our  sires. 

Smothering  in  their  holy  ashes  Freedom's  now-lit  altar  fires, 

For  Humanity  sweeps  onward. 

■X-  *  ^  -s^-  * 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties  ;  Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth  ; 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward  who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth  ;■ 
Fo  !  before  us  gleam  our  camp-fires  ;  we  ourselves  shall  Pilgrims  be  ; 
Launch  our  Mayflower  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate  winter  sea. 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key." 

Hurriedly  as  we  have  glanced  this  evening  at  some  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  Liberal— that  is  progressive  legislation — and  its  influence  on  the 
cause  of  human  freedom,  we  have  yet  seen  how  mighty  that  influence  has 
been  and  the  victories  for  humanity  it  has  won  along  the  line  of  the  ages 
we  have  traced,  the  world  growing  ever  freer  and  consequently  richer  and 
happier.  Social  life  is  still  being  remodelled  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances and  conditions  than  were  possible  a  century  since.  The  arts  that 
beautify  and  polish  life  are  everywhere  becoming  a  more  general  possession. 
Commerce,  the  handmaid  of  civilization,  now  unfettered  by  repressive  and 
restrictive  laws,  is  binding  more  closely  together  land  to  land  and  race  to 
race,  and  above  the  hill  tops  of  time  the  glimmerings  of  a  still  brighter 
dawn  are  seen  to  glow  and  soon  will  flood  the  nations  with  its  radiance,  and 
only  so  far  as  we  walk  towards  its  light  and  keep  unstained  and  unsullied 
the  glorious  heritage  our  fathers  have  bequeathed  us — that  has  devolved 
upon  us  as  the  inheritors  of  a  sacred  trust — bearing  our  armour  burnished, 
our  faces  set  straightly  against  all  that  would  make  for  an  infringement  of 
the  dearly  bought  rights  that  years  of  militant  Liberalism  has  won  for  us, 
shall  we  become  a  still  greater  nation  than  history  has  recorded,  a  happier  and 
more  contented  people,  the  glory  of  Liberalism  and  the  envy  of  the  world. 
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